CHEMISTRY   IN   AMERICA
capable both of commencing and continuing the impression on silver iodide and bromide.
In a research published in 1876, Lea confined himself to the question: Does there exist any red substance which is capable of increasing the sensitiveness of silver bromide to the green rays? The result was that not a single red substance could be found that possessed that property, while no less than eight colorless substances exhibited it. Hence the conclusion: "There exists no relation between the color of a substance and that of the rays to which it increased the sensitiveness of silver bromide."
In 1877, he pointed out that salts of silver may exhibit sensitiveness to light in three ways: They may exhibit a sensible darkening or they may receive a latent image; and this may have a capacity of being rendered visible either by receiving a deposit of metallic silver or by decomposition by alkalies in connection with reducing agents.
Since the development of the latent or invisible photographic image produced by the action of light is, beyond all question, the most remarkable and the most interesting fact in photochemistry, it is surprising with what slowness our knowledge of the substances capable of producing this effect has increased. In 1877 he further made an extended examination of substances likely to act as developers. The results show (1) that the number of bodies endowed with the power of developing the latent image, so far from being very limited, as hitherto supposed, is, on the contrary, very large; and (2) that potash acts more powerfully in aiding development than ammonia, contrary to the general opinion. Moreover, he observed that the use of free alkali is not necessary to the most energetic development, as has been supposed; and this led him to devise a form of development which, though there is no free alkali present, is more powerful than any yet known. Among the various developing substances examined, the salts of ferrous oxide proved to be the most interesting and remark-
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